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REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR THE 


Week ending the 15th September 1877. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of panei, of copie —_ he Zs ri > sages a 
BENGALI. 
| Monthly. 
1 |* Bharat Shramjibi” . | Barfhanagar 4,000 | Ashar, 1284 B. 8. 
2 | “ Rajshahye Sambad ” SS ee oe 
« Grambarté Prakashika ”’ ‘| Comercolly 200 
— Weekly. 
4 | “ Banga Hitaishi ” +o Bhowanipore eooee | 3rd September 1877. 
5 | Bishwa Dit” . | Taligunj, Calcutta... | ...... Sth _ ditto. 
6 | * Bishwa Suhrid”’ ... Mymensingh 450 
7 |‘ Bhérat Mihir” ... Do. es 658 | 6th — ditto. 
8 | “ Bharat Sangskarak ” ee Ee ee as rd Ss ditto. 
9 |** Bengal Advertiser”  ... Do. rer 
10 | “Dacca Prakash”... | Dacca 400 | 2nd _ _ ditto. 
11 ! Education Gazette”  ... Hocghly 1,168 | 7th _ ditto. 
12 |  Moorshedabad Pratinidhi ”’ Berhampore ——) a 
13 | * Pratikar ”’ ies sais Do. 235 | 7th ditto. 
14 | “Grémbarté Prakashika ” Comercolly 200 | 8th _ ditto. 
15 | “*Samb4d Bhaskar ” 1». | Caleutta socoe. | Ord _— itto. 
16 | * Sulabha Saméchar ” wet Ee 8,000 | 8th _—_ ditto. 
17 | * S4dhérani ”’ Chinsurah 516 | 2nd _— ditto. 
18 | “Hindu Hitaishini ” Dacca 800 | 8th _—_ ditto. 
19 | “Samaj Darpan” ... Calcutta 469 
20 | * Soma Prakdsh ” ... Bhowanipore 700 | 10th ditto, 
21 |“ Sahachar ” Calcutta . |ord ditto. 
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Number , 
No Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. < rg » mgr ey } spon _ 
- Benoati—(Continued). 
Weekly—(Continued). 
22 |“ Hindu Ranjiké ”... Bauleah, Rajshahye -» | 5th September 1877. 
23 |“ Rungpore Dik Prakash ” Kékinia, Rungpore 250 | 30th August & 6th September. 
24 |‘ Burdwan Prachériké” ... . | Burdwan 165 
Daily. 
25 | * Sambaéd Prabhékar” Calcutta 550 | 28th August. 
26 |“ Sambad Purnachandrodaya ” me eS ee re 8th to 14th September. 
27 | ‘* Saméchér Chandriké”’ ... Do. ..o» | 12th September. 
28 | “ Banga Vidyé Prakdshiké ” Do. 652 | 4th to 12th September. 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
29 |“ Amrita Bazar Patriké” ... Do. .» | 2,217 | 6th September. 
30 | « Howrah Hitakari ”’ Bethar, Howrah ... 300 
Sl | “ Moorshedabad Patrika ”... Berhampore ne | ditto. 
39 «| * Burrisal Bartébaha ” Burrisal 300 
ENGLIsH AND Urpv. 
33 | “ Urdu Guide ” Calcutta 400 | 8th and 15th September. 
Urpuv. 
» Bt-monthly. 
34 | ‘ Akhbar-ul-Akhiar ” Mozufferpore _.... |_..... 
HINpI. 
Weekly. 
85 | ‘‘ Behar Bandhu ” ... Bankipore, Patna... 509 | 12th September. 
PERSIAN. 
36 | “ Jdm-Jahén-numé” Calcutta 250 | 14th ditto. 
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INDIAN AND Forerr1en Pottrtes. 


Tas Bharat Sangskarak, of the 3rd September thus writes in an article 
headed the “End of Khelat”:—When the 
body once has a tendency to obesity, however 
temperate one may seek to be in his habits, nature cannot be arrested 
in its course. The more anxiety Her Majesty shows to prevent an extension 
of the ever-increasing limits of the Indian Empire, the more does it extend. 
The Empire is bounded by natural barriers on the north and south; it is 
therefore extending in the east and west. Probably, our readers will be 
surprised to hear that Beloochisthan has quietly become a part of the 
British Empire. Nominally, indeed, it is still independent; but things have 
been so arranged, that the ultimate consequence ean never remain a matter 
of uncertainty. The same has also been the case with Khelat. 

It is, of course, needless to observe that the Government has been but 
obliged to establish its ascendancy in Khelat. Every student of Indian His- 


Khelat brought under British power. 


tory knows well, that a similar necessity obliged the British Government to | 


swallow up, one by one, all the native States. However that may be, the 
present measure will benefit both Indiaand Khelat. While the frontiers will 
be free from riots, there will be peace and prosperity estabished in Beloochis- 
than. The Amir of Cabul alone apprehends evil from this circumstance. 
Internal dissensions will never probably cease to exist in his kingdom, nor the 
frontiers be freed from troubles unless British troops are next stationed there. 


2. This paper translates an extract from a letter of the Zimes corres- 
pondent at Constantinople, and remarks thereon 
that it is much to be regretted that the Euro- 
pean powers do not interfere to put a stop to the carnage and slaughter and 
destruction of property going on in the present war. 


British interference desired. 


PusiLic ADMINISTRATION. 


3. The Rungpore Dik Prakash, of the 30th August, makes the following 
observations in an article headed the ‘‘ Reduction of expenditure in connec- 
tion with Post Offices :—” The authorities seem at last to have been aroused 
to the necessity of curtailing all unnecessary expenditure in the Postal Depart- 

Reduction in the Postal Depart- ment. It is, however, to be feared that in this 
anes. * matter, as in other similar cases, there will be 
no deviation from the usual policy of Government. On the plea of economy, 
anumber of subordinate officers will be sacrificed, while the Directors- 
General, Deputy Directors-General, and others drawing high salaries, will be 
left untouched. If reduction is really necessary, it will be effectually made 
by abolishing some of the superior and not the subordinate posts. 

4. In continuation of the observations noticed, in paragraph 2 of our 
last report, the Sddhdrant, of the 2nd Sep- 
tember, writes as follows on the Masters and 
Servants’ Bill:—It is not an easy matter to reconstruct a society, which is 
based on the foundations of love and reciprocal obligation, on such principles 
as self-interest and duty. At any rate, to be successful, it must be a work 
of time. Native society often presents the spectacle of an effort to form a 
new foundation under an old superstructure ; and the Masters and Servants’ 
Bill, recently framed by the legislature, is a similar attempt. It is the old 
native society which it is sought to place on a new basis; what wonder, 
therefure, if quite unexpected results follow ? 

In the case of native society, it will not do to say that every member 
will only perform a specified amount of work and nothing more; and that the 


The Masters and Servants’ Bill. 
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master, the servant, the teacher, the pupil, the purchaser, the vendor, the 
lawyer, and the client, will each remain content witu having performed his 
share ‘of the work. It is a weak society; and cannot go on unless the 
members always extend their help to each other. We doubt whether we 
can ever afford to go on with a servant, who contracts 1n writing to do only 
so much work, or in default to receive punishment according to law. Suppose 
this new law to be passed, and we engage a servant, furnished with two 
pocket registers, in ene of which are set forth his obligations, and in another 
the duties he has contracted to perform. Now suppose, with this servant by 
our side, we happened to cross a river where the current is strong, and that 
we accidentally fell into the water, and in our distress called out to Sambhu, 
the enlightened servant, for help. What if Sambhu thereupon, himself safe 
on the bank, took out his two pocket registers and after leasurely reading 
their contents replied —* Sir, what sort of order is this? I never contracted 
to do such work ; nor do Isee any obligation on my part to do it, and cannot 


therefore help you!” ‘This may appear an amusing story; but it is not 


uncommon to meet with such ludicrous incidents in all attempts to provide 
old walls with new bases. The relations which formerly subsisted between 
master and servant are not found in most cases at the present time. While 
engaged in his enquiries respecting the manners and customs of native society, 
the Revd. J. Long was anxious to know on whom rested the blame of having 
brought about this altered state of things; and was told in reply by the party of 
masters, that they themselves were answerable forit. The Hducation Gazette, 


too, remarks, ‘‘ you could never get another to love you unless vou loved him 


first ;’ and ‘“*many among the present generation of natives lack sympathy 
and consideration towards their domestic servants.” It is, therefore, almost 
certain that the present unsatisfactory state of matters is entirely due to the 
faults of masters; yet itis at their instance that the present Bill has been 
introduced. This shows that, as a dependent and subject people, no other 
race can compare with us. It would seem that, although perfectly conscious 
of our faults, we were not able to reform them ourselves, but must needs ask 
Government to make us mend our ways by threats of punishment. The rulers, 
too, are ever forward in this matter; and forget all about Russia, Turkey, Cabul 
and Quettah, if there is anything calling for legislation. An appeal, therefore, 
to them will not be unproductive of action; and thus, through our own fault, 
the chain of bondage is drawn tighter than before, and nothing remains but to 
cry outin despair. But we must try to make the best of a bad bargain. We 
should see that the second knot does not relax the first ; or, in other words, that 
subsequent legislation does not invalidate the laws in force. Let us give 
an instance of this from the Bill. Section 26 of chapter V lays it down that 
‘one fellow-servant is liable to make compensation to another, for injury 
caused by neglect or want of skill, whilst jointly engaged on behalf of their 
common master.” We understand this to mean that in case any injury is 
caused to the master, under the circumstances referred to in the section, he 
may obtain compensation from all the servants, who will afterwards, should 
one of their number be really guilty, recoup themselves from him. 
Now, what we want to ask is, whether such a liability did not rest on the 
servants under the Civil Procedure Code. If it did, what is the use of fresh 
legislation ? This is what is called adding one knot to another. There is no 
necessity for such enactments ; although indeed it would be nothing but bene- 
ficial if such matters, as the number of days which should elapse before a 
servant leaves or is dismissed from the service of his master, were fixed by law. 
The legislature, however, never contents itself with doing only what ig 
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necessary, it is always anxious that everything should be settled once for all. 
This often times occasions us a considerable amount of injury. 


5. Adverting to a memorial recently made to the Director of Public 
redo‘ chould not be © subject ia Instruction, by a number of Mahomedans of 
the Vernacular and Minor Scholarship this province, praying for the introduction of 
—" Urdu among the subjects fixed for the Minor 
and Vernacular Scholarship Examinations, a correspondent of the same 
paper objects to the proposal, on the ground that, by complying with the 
prayer of the memorialists, the authorities will be increasing the already 
large number of subjects required in these examinations, and will be but 
adding to the difficulties of overworked young men. It will also, if carried 
out, entail additional expenditure,—for Urdu teachers will have to be 
appointed in the schools. 


6. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Shivnibds, in the 
district of Nuddea, makes the following 
observations in reference to His Honor’s recent 
visit to Krishnagar :—His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal recently 
paid a visit to Krishnagar, the Sudder Station of this district. But why do 
the rulers occasionally come to the Sudder Stations only? If it be their 
duty.to make themselves acquainted with the condition of the people, would 
it not be well for them to visit the interior? But, then, well-equipped 
horses and conveyances cannot ply on roads covered with mud; while His 
Honor may feel indisposed at the smell of water seething with rotten vege- 
tation. His business—the work of the British Government, too—is to see 
and improve the exterior, and consequently his object is only to see the 
beauty of the cities. We should not wonder if, returning from this visit 
to the cities and to village zemindars, Mr. Hden said that all the ryots in 
Bengal are zemindars. ! 


7. The Dacca Prakash, of the 2nd September, makes the following obser- 
vations, on that portion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s recent speech at Belvedere, in which 
he referred to the condition of the peasantry :—We have some remarks to 
make and questions to ask on this subject. ‘To what class does the “ native 
peasantry” referred to by Mr. Eden really belong ? Does he mean by it the 
common people, or any particular class engaged in trade? If it is the 
agricultural labourer that is the object of his remarks, we can firmly and 
distinctly say, that a few only of the native papers speak of them as a people 
who continue to be as oppressed, poverty-stricken, and dependent as formerly. 
We have repeatedly observed that the condition of the lower orders of people 
in Bengal has of late improved to some extent; but we do not believe that 
this result has been brought about either by the exertions of the Government 
officers, or through any merit in the administration, It is due to several causes ; 
the chief among which, is the rise in the price of corn occasioned by an 
increase of exportation. Should the latter circumstance, however, be attri- 
buted to the British Government, which consequently lays claim to the 
credit of this happy result, still the praise would lose much of its value when 
we reflect on the fact that, except the class of agricultural labourers, all others 
have been reduced to poverty under the present administration. So that if 
the rulers, on the one hand, claim praise for any improvement which may 
have taken place in the condition of the peasantry, they, on the other, deserve 
nothing but censure for the deplorable poverty of the other classes. Who 
needs be told that, by reason of this English administration or- contact 


Mr. Eden’s visit to Krishnagar. 


The condition of the peasantry. 
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with the British, most part of the people have become destitute ; that the 
m .nufacturing class suffer extreme want; and that the weavers cannot 
even earn sufficient to provide themselves with their daily meals, though 
they work day and night? The country is being daily impoverished 
through this British enlightenment and British cunning. While wants 
and expenses have increased, the income of the people has diminished, 
The respectable middle classes find it hard to support their families, 
and preserve their respectability. The majority are anxious to obtain 
service; but it is not easily procurable. In short, the people have become 
so poor, at the present time, that they live from hand to mouth; and the 
occurrence of the slightest natural calamity leaves them encumbered with 
debt ; while there is absolutely no means of escape, if a famine visits the land, 
Were so many cases of death from starvation during a famine heard of 
in former years? Then the great majority of the people used to have large 
quantities of corn in store ; and consequently the failure of the crops of one 
or two seasons did not occasion so much distress as at present. We 
therefore beg to ask Mr. Eden that, if the British Government seeks credit 
for the slight show of prosperity now enjoyed by the peasantry, what 
reward can it: expect for having brought about the general poverty of the 
country? Really, the saymg that the peasantry are “ well-fed and prosperous” 
amounts to nothing. We do not know what grounds Mr. Hden had for 
making such a-remark, after his return from a visit as rare as that of a comet. 
How does he know that the tenantry are well-fed and happy? Peradventure 
he has seen them put on long pieces of cloth. Is this a mark of competency ? 
We rather think it is the contrary. Those, among the common people, who 
put on expensive cloths are rather poorer than the rest. or their wants have 
increased, but not their income. We must therefore say unreservedly that 
Mr. Eden’s remark was made only after a most imperfect study of the subject. 
Generally speaking, far from the condition of the peasantry having improved 
through the exertions of Government officers, the tenantry in certain 
places have been reduced to poverty, through misgovernment. A fright- 
ful disagreement has sprung up between landlords and tenants. The ryot 
has rebelled against the authority of the zemindar and withheld his rents; 
while the latter has sought to harass him by all means in his power: thus 
occasioning cqnstant litigation between the parties. 


8. The Law Member, Mr. Stokes, observes the Bharat Sangskdrak, of 
the 3rd September, long before this, gave an 
indication of his desire to reform society by 
means of legislation. We thought that this was due only to an overactive 
imagination; for it is our conviction that the more subtle the nature of 
a subject to which it is sought to apply a law, the more does the amount of 
evil, which accrues from the attempt, predominate over the good expected. 
The Law Member has, however, even so early as this, begun to interfere in 
delicate social matters. What particular necessity has arisen for a law 
regarding masters and servants? A little enquiry will shew that it has been 
only called for by Europeans, whose relation to their domestic servants 1s 
one of extreme hardship. Ordinarily, European masters are dissatisfied with 
native servants, and are often heard to complain that the servants are not 
suited to them ; that they often misappropriate money given them for market 
expenses ; that they neglect their duties; that they do not show such respect 
as 1s due from subordinates; that they leave the service whenever they 
please, and rob their masters. This law is to be enacted for the purpose 
of renfoving these complaints; and in the Bill the object has been rather 


The Masters and Servant’s Bill. 
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to seek the convenience of the master than that of the servant, That 
the European masters unduly maltreat their servants, and occasionally kill 
them by their kicks and blows, is clearly stated in Lord Lytton’s Fuller 
minute. We do not, however, think that the proposed legislation will be 
of any special advantage in checking such crimes, Even if it have any 
result, it will be that, being subject tothe law, servants will be constantly 
oppressed. They will have to work, and put up with beating, and finally 
forfeit their wages, in order to meet the fines which will be imposed upon 
them by the courts. We fear that, as by enacting an Emigration Act, 
Government has but succeeded in making the condition of the labourers on 
tea plantations more miserable than ever, the present law will also, in the 
hands of their masters, be a means of oppression to the servants. Native 
servants do, indeed, take advantage of a careless master, and pocket a few 
pice from the sums given them for market purposes ; but we confess we do not 
see how the evil will be removed by legislation. There are stringent rules 
in force for checking bribery in courts; but has the evil been checked any- 
where? ‘The object is gained only where the authorities keep a sharp 
eye on the matter. We do not believe that native servants will ever prove 
disobedient, specially to their European masters. Wherever there is 
disobedience, it is directly caused by the tyranny of the masters. The 
servants look for favour at their hands; why should there be any lack of 
attachment if they are well-treated? Since all cases of theft, fraud, or 
breach of trust committed by a servant are punishable under the Penal Code, 
why is there a separate law enacted for this purpose? In short, we are afraid 
to think, that the excessive authority which the law vests in masters may be 
abused. While all laws are intended for the protection of the weak, this will 
grind them by strengthening the hands of those who are already strong. 
But it is needless to add that in spite of all that we may have to say against 
it, in the present instance, as in all others where the interest of Europeans is 


concerned, Government has always been guilty of betraying a partiality to 
men of the ruling race. 


9. The same paper observes, with regret, that Government has only two 
means, both imperfect and incorrect, of judging 
of the tone of native newspapers. These are 
(1) the Weekly Report, which is often a mistranslation of the views of native 
editors; and (2) the representations made to Government by men like Kirkwood, 
which cannot but be of a hostile character. Under these circumstances it 
has become a matter of consideration with native editors, how to keep the 
Government informed of the true views maintained on public questions by 


the vernacular newspapers. The Native Press Association should now be up 
and doing. 


What the native papers should do. 


10. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Garalgacha, is 
Gratitude due toGovernmentforthe eXceedingly thankful to Government and the 
sbolition of the toll taxin the Hooghly Commissioner of the Burdwan Division for 
ae having abolished the toll tax on the old 


Benares road. The subject was noticed in paragraph 24 of our report of the 
Ist September. 


ll. The Sahachar, of the 8rd September, writes as follows in an article 
ct ee headed the ‘“ Native Newspapers and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Eden”—(III) We again venture 

to make a few remarks upon Mr. Hden’s strictures on the vernacular news- 
papers. His Honor need not, we think, be told that the people regard him 
asa true friend to Bengal. They are under so much obligation to him that 
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they find it almost impossible to be angry with him, even if he say an unjust 
thing about them. We admit that he warned us with a good motive; and 
we, therefore, hope that the observations of the native papers will receive 
due consideration at his hands. It is curious to find that, within the 
space of a few months, there has been so great a change in the tone of 
their writings. While Sir Richard Temple characterised their effusions 


as loyal in the last Administration Report, Mr. Eden calls them sedi- 


tious. From mixing with all classes of the people, Sir Richard acquired 
much knowledge; and his views, therefore, are entitled to respect. We 
admit that the native newspapers occasionally make use of harsh expressions, 
None, however, regret this more than ourselves, for abuse is not argument; 
nor will a glaring eye bring one over to the owner's views. The Newspaper 
Press is in its infancy in this country. It has a small number of readers, 
and is ill-informed as to public questions. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
errors should be so frequent in their articles, since Government does not 
supply them with official information. ‘The remedy of this evil, however, is 
in the hands of the rulers. We beseech Mr. Hden to dismiss from his 
mind the impression that the native prints wilfully misrepresent facts. 
Government should also cease to consider every Anglo-Indian a representa- 
tive of the British power\in the east. With the increasing number of 
arrivals in India of Englishmen, it is daily becoming clear that human 
nature is the same all the world over. So that an exposure of the faults of 
an officer of Kirkwood’s stamp is not the same as an attack on Govern- 
ment. We regret to say that His Honor’s remarks on this subject were 
not made after due deliberation. Who told him that native papers do not 
praise able public officers? We appeal to him only to say if this is the 
case. Who applauded bis acts, when editors of his own race were attacking 
him? While native newspapers have protested against the oppressions 
of the Kirkwoods, Moseleys and Worsleys, have they not also praised 
such able men as Sir W. Herschel, Stevens, Harrison, Smith, Peacock, 
Mackenzie and others? Does not Mr. Eden know in what profound respect 
we hold Judges like Kemp, Jackson, Beaufort, O’Kinealy and Lawford? 
The editors of native papers possess both learning and influence. The writer 
concludes the article by advising them to write in a temperate style; and 
asks Government to be friendly towards them. 


12. The following is the substance of an article in the Banga Hitatshi, 
of the 3rd September, headed the ‘“ zemindar 
and Government.” A consideration of the acts 
of Government will shew that it is not less given to oppression than the 
zemindars. ‘The only excesses, of which the latter are known to be guilty, are 
in connection with the collection of rents and abwabs; to the Government, 
many means of oppressive exaction are open. The Land Revertue and the 
abwabs, such as the municipal-tax, the house-tax, the road-cess, and the 
chowkidaree-tax, and the action of the police, afford scope for oppression. 
A consideration of these will show which of the two, the zemindar or the 
Government, is the greater oppressor. The latter is in a manner responsible 
for acts occasionally committed by landlords on their tenantry; for, while 
the “ sunset” law compels them to pay regularly the successive instalments 
of the Government revenue, they cannot realize the rents due to them without 
having recourse to litigation, which puts them to expense and endless 
difficulty. The zemindars are on the way to ruin; yet Government does 
not take any action towards providing facilities for the collection of rents, 
probably from a fear that this will reduce litigation, and consequently cause 
a diminution of stamp revenue. Is not this an instance of gross injustice ? 


The zemindar and Government. 
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13. Thesame paper makes very nearly the same observations on the 

i Masters and Servants’ Bill as those noticed in 

The Masters and Servants Bill. paragraphs 4 and 8 from the Sddhardnt and 
the Bharat Sangskdrak. Itis observed that there is no necessity for is 
‘law, at any rate, in native society, where domestic servants are regarded as 
members of the household and are treated with due consideration. The writer 
is afraid that, as the passing of Act X of 1859 changed the once agreeable 
relation which existed between landlord and tenant into one of disagreement, 
so this law will destroy the feeling of mutual help and sympathy which now 
subsists between masters and servants. In short, the subject is not one fit for 
legislation. The Government, however, does as it pleases with Indian affairs, 
and is constantly making experiments in administration. The definitions of 
“ contract of service” and the enumeration of the rights, duties, and liabilities 
of the parties are all necessarily imperfect. 


14. We take the following from the same paper on the rumoured 
retirement from office of Lord Lytton owing to 
ill health :—Will the fates be so favourable to 
India? If we reflect on the acts of Lord Lytton, we shall find but little to 
inspire us with esteem or devotion towards him, or lead us to regard him as 
atrue friend to India. We have repeatedly said that he is a follower of 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Himself devoid of eyes, he sees through the eyes 
of the Secretary of State. What hopes or expectations can we have of 
such a powerless Viceroy? India wants an independent, liberal-hearted, and 
really able ruler. We pray that Her Majesty in appointing a successor to 
_ Lord Lytton will bear this in mind. The editor then enumerates the chief 
public acts of His Excellency in India. 


15. In an editorial on the Native Press, the Hindu Ranjika, of the 
| 5th September, makes remarks identical with 
those noticed in paragraph 9 of our report 
for lst September. 


Lord Lytton’s retirement, 


Native Press. 


16. Adverting to the case of Mr. Rochfort, noticed in paragraph 15 
es: Dathtete een of our last report, the Bishwa Dut, of the 


5th September, takes the same view of the 
matter as the Bhdrat Mihir, of the 30th August. 


17. Adverting to an extract made by the Hnglishman, of the 1st Sep- 
The tone of the Native Press justi: tember, from the columns of this paper, and 
fied. his comments thereon, the Bhdrat Mihir, of 
the 6th September, labours to show that the translation given in the Hng- 
lishman is incorrect, and observes that “we despise such insinuations 
against our loyalty. With our whole heart we are intensely attached to 
our Gracious Sovereign the Empress Victoria. We are not so foolish or 
ignorant as to desire the discontinuance of British rule in India. That, 
without English help, without the British Government, India cannot stand 
independently even for a single moment, is a fact which every child can 
understand. If to-day the English leave her, to-morrow the country will be 
torn with internal dissensions and invaded by foreign foes, and present a 
scene as desolate as a burning ground. The Hnglishman may say as it pleases 
regarding ourselves; but it is precisely because we wish well to the British 

overnment, and desire its continuance, that we shall never, whenever we 
come across the Oppressions of an English officer, or the injustice of Govern- 
ment, hesitate to give it wide publicity. 


Bane@a Hrrarenxr, 
September Srd, 1877. 


Bayea Hrraisut, 


Hixpvu Ransixa, 
September 6th, 1877. 


Bisuwa Dor, 
September 6th, 1877. 


BuagaT Mriure, 
September 6th, 1877. 


PRaTikaR, 


: EpvcatTion GazsgtTte, 
September 7th, 1877. 


Hinpv HitaisHinyi, 
September 8th, 1877. 


Soma Praxassz, 
September 10th, 1877. 
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18, Referring to a speech reported in the Sddhdrant, of the 2nd 
A speech reported to have been deli. September, as having heen delivered by the 
vered by His Honor at Berhampore. = Tieutenant-Governor at Berhampore, on the 
27th August last, the editor of the Pratikar, of the 7th instant, says that 
he has been asked hy several who have read it, when that speech was 
delivered. He is not able to give any definite reply, though an inhabitant 
of Berhampore. The following is what appeared in the Sddhdrani :— 
Berhampore, the 27th August * ¥ * * “ But it is due to you that I, as 
your governor, should once again acknowledge the spirit of princely liberality and of loyal 
charity which has characterised the people of this district ; though I hope that you will let 


me, ag 4 friend, make to you one or two observations on this subject from a point of view 


which, I think, ought to have a material bearing in indicating the course that in practice 
should always be followed. 


Charity, as you all know, must have its bounds. And charity to such beggarly people, 
who, for want of the means and the education to engage in respectable pursuits, betake them- 
selves to a career of seditious preaching and reckless declamations, is an abuse of that 
ennobling virtue. Such men are the bane of society. They ought not to be allowed to 
exist, much less encouraged. I commend, therefore, that public spirit which did not hesitate 
to condemn by its action that habit of reviling, which, for sheer indifference on your part, had 
gone on till it did not shrink from assailing the character of your muktears, who, as men of 
influence and learning, represent your interests, thoughts, and feelings ; who wield an ennobling 
influence in native society ; whom all believe, and trust, and are led by. From you, wealthy 


bankers of Bengal, those revilers of these honest men deserve not, even for their very life, 
the assistance of so much as the loan of a copper-farthing. 


19. A correspondent of the Hducation Gazette, of the 7th Septem- 


i iia ial tai ber, says that the visit of His Honor to 
sii wee Jungypore has been attended with marked 
success. By his courtesy and kind manners he has become exceedingly 


popular with the inhabitants, who wish him long life and a successful official : 
career. 


20. In an article on the Masters and Servants’ Bill, the Hinds 


oe Eitaishint, of the 8th September, makes the 
ee same remarks as those noticed in paragraphs 
§ and 13 of this report. 


21. The Soma Prakash, of the 10th September, dwells on the service 


eile: Desa rendered to Government by the native papers. 


They are the unpaid agency which keeps the 
people informed of the acts and wishes of the rulers, to whom also they 


interpret the views of the governed. They are a great educational agency; 
and their writings materially supplement the efforts of Government in 
instructing the people. But is abuse the only reward which Mr. Eden has 
thought fit to confer upon them? His Honor is not probably aware of 
another great service rendered to the administration by the vernacular news- 
papers, namely, the terror they have succeeded in inspiring in the minds 
of thieves, robbers, and other unprinciplec characters, many of whom have, 
in consequence, given up their lawless habits, and betaken themselves to 
peaceful and honest labor. We do not admit the truth of His Honor’s 
remark that the native editors write sedition. We know that in their hearts 
they are not disloyal. Asa matter of fact, however, they have not, like the 
English editors, yet learnt to couch their sentiments in such language as 
would not be open to any objection. They are straightforward in expressing 
their views, and this makes them liable to misconstruction. Then, again, the 
very concise translation made of their writings is often responsible for this 
result. As an example, we may refer to the extracts given in the Huglish- 
man from the Bhdérat AMchir and this journal. Properly considered, there 1s 
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nothing objectionable in these extracts. One of the evil consequences incident 
to a foreign rule is the fear of sedition which constantly haunts the rulers. 


We must conclude the article by advising native editors to write 
temperately, and with a due regard to the circumstances of the times. 


92. The Behar Bandhu notices a dacoity which occurred at a place Bzsaz Baxpnv, 
called Makhdaspore near the 18th milestone Sermber 1% 2877: 
from Gya. The road is always frequented by 

passengers and conveyances, and the dacoits surrounded and robbed some 

travellers of allthey had. The police station was near, and yet no policeman 

came to their assistance ; on the contrary, a police constable who was following 

these poor men advised them not to go and lay any complaint at the hand 

lest they should be detained there to no purpose and meet with no redress. 


Robbery at Makhdaspore. 


Famine. 


23. The Jam Jahdnuma notices in terms of approbation the good work Jax Jamanxvma, 
Lord Lytton is doing in’ Madras; and goes on ‘Ptember 14th, 1877. 
to say that a Viceroy has seldom gone about 

the country as the present Governor-General has done, and voluntarily 

endured the great labors of such a journey. His Excellency’s presence has 

brought much relief to the people of Madras. 


The famine and Lord Lytton. 


LocaL GRIEVANCES. 


24. A correspondent of the Hducation Gazette, of the 7th September, =>vcation Gassrrs, 
dwells on the wretched condition of the road “m7 1°" 
from Bainchi, a station on the Hast Indian 

Railway, to Baidyapore, and the inconvenience of the people who use it. 

Government is asked to cause it to be repaired. 


25. Another, writing to the same paper, notices an outbreak of mala- Epvcarton Gazerre. 
An outbreak of malarious fever in ious fever in Bholahat, Kasimpore, Gopi- 
eames nathpore, Dhurmpore, and adjacent villages in 
the Maldah district. Government is earnestly besought to send medical aid 
without delay. 


26. Another, writing to this paper, dwells on the subject of the survey #ovcaron Gazerrs. 
Khas mehals in the Midnapore Of the Khas Mehals in Midnapore, which 
tee. | has been noticed in paragraph 22 of our 

last report. 


A road to be repaired. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


27. Inan article headed the “* Examination of Dispensaries,” the Sam- sausav Prasmaxaz, 
Occasional inspection of dispen- bad P rabhdakar, of the 28th Aug ust, observes Avsust 28th, 1877. 
iaiadanesaes be on the increase of disease and the large num- 
ber of medical practitioners at the present time. Most of these, however, 
are quacks, whose treatment accelerates death; which is also brought about 
by the use of the inferior quality of the medicines sold in the native dispen- 
saries of the metropolis. It is to be regretted that the large amount of evil, 
occasioned by this circumstance, is never sought to be checked, by enforcing 
the law which exists on the subject. The old and useless stuff, offered in 
these dispensaries, is generally used by the humbler classes, especially by 
those in the malaria-stricken villages of the mofussil. It certainly does 
not behove the Government to remain any longer indifferent to a matter ~ 
which is of such vital importance to the public health, We ask Mr. Eden 
to direct statistics to be compiled regarding dispensaries and medical 


SADHABANRI, 
September 2nd, 1877. 
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practitioners in every town and village, and to provide for occasional inspection 
of the medicines offered for sale, and the qualifications of those practising 
among the people. 


28. We take the following from the Sadhdrani, of the 2nd September, 
purporting to have been written by an “indi- 
gent tenant.’"—I am a cultivating tenant, living 
in the village, and known in the zemindar’s cutcherry as an indigent ryot, 
that is, I cannot pay my rents regularly, But what is the cause of this? 
Myself, my wife, and my two bullocks work continuously; still why am [ 
so poor? Or why am I not able to pay the rents? Ofcourse, there is a 
latent cause for this; although, illiterate as Iam, I cannot conjecture what it is, 
The Baboos living in cities, the elder-sons of Government, have never sym- 
pathized with my distress, or showed me why I am so miserable. I have 
none to help me; the poor never have. I have nothing that I cancall m 
own except two bullocks. Alas! Ido not know through what sin of theirs 
they have been made'to share the misfortunes of such an indigent ryotas 
Iam. They have ever unremittingly worked with me; but are so ill-fated 
that they have never been happy even fora day. 


The condition of the ryot. 


With so much labor, do I not succeed in growingcrops? Alone, I 
cultivate 19 or 20 bighas of land, producing the early and winter grain ; but 
yielding only about an eight-anna crop; or, in other words, one bigha of land 
yields about nine or ten maunds of paddy, whileI have to pay annually a 
rental of 70 to 75 rupees. rom the profits, the rents may be easily paid and 
a livelihood obtained withal. Besides paddy, I grow on my land, on a small 
scale, peas, beans, and other vegetables, known as the rubbee crop. These 
bring me in some profits, which might be laid up. But to say nothing of 
laying up, I feel a difficulty even in obtaining the bare necessaries of life. 


Is there no reason for this? Shall 1 proceed ? There is no hay on the thatch 
of my hut; whether in the field or in the house, the rain incessantly showers — 


down upon my head. [I live on insufficient meals; where shall I get for 
myself the one and a half seers of rice which I require? In winter’s cold, 
I cannot afford to buy a piece of coarse cotton cloth; and have to pass 
through the severe cold of Magh warming my hands on my heart. Myself 
and my wife have not another piece of cloth but that we severally wear. 
Formerly I had a large family; but, thanks to the malarious fever which 
visited it, we two are now the only survivors. My homestead also has lost 
its former beauty ; there are no longer to be seen that spacious yard, surrounded 
by more than half a dozen cottages, with posts and beams of palm ; no longer 
those stacks of corn which stood in the yard; no longer the same necessity 
for the females to be busy with their household duties ; no longer the shouts 
of the children; nothing is left. The zemindar and the malarious fever 
have combined to ruin me. Formerly, the cotton grown on my own fields 
was spun into thread by the skill of our females, and woven into cloth as 
thick as sack-cloth by Madhu Moochee. That cheap and lasting cloth was 
better than the Manchester stuff made of Serajzunge jute, which costs us 
10 to 12 annas a piece and hardly lasts three months; thus, in the matter 
of cloths, putting us to much difficulty. Of ornaments, my wife has none, 
except an iron bracelet manufactured by the village blacksmith. To whom 
shall I relate the state of my misfortunes? The neighbour hears it not; the 
wealthy villager does not concern himself about me; the zemindar is busy 
with litigation and attention.to big folk and the sahibs, and does not listen 
to my story; while the semi-educated English-speaking native looks down 
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upon me. The policy of Government is uncertain ; kind to the ryot in name 
only, in practice attentive to the great. It sees mein one position, and 
regards me in another ; my tears of grief are construed into tears of joy at 
beholding my sovereign. What, then, shall Ido now? Where shall I go? 
Who will comfort me? If there be any in Bengal to sympathize with my 
distress, to him shall 1 unburden my heart. May this account of my hard- 
ship, published in the Sddhdrant, meet the eyes of Government! Let me 
dwell a little on the causes of my misfortunes. There was a failure of the 
crops, owing to a drought, extending over two or three years. Unable to 
pay the rents, I became known as an indigent, tenant. What crops were 
afterwards obtuined were sold by the gomashta to meet his demands; he 
gave me an advance of money, too, at interest. Thus did I gradually sink 
deeper into debt in the zemindar’s books. The proceeds of the crops I 
erow gO mostly to the peons, the amin, the gomashta, and the zemindar. 
A trifling share is only left for me. Thus have I become an “ indigent 
ryot,” who will never be free from debt to the zemindar. The employment 
by the landlords of really educated and honest men to manage their estates 
is the only means to improve the condition of such as myself. 


29, An anonymous correspondent writing to the Urdu Guide from 
Dacca, under date the 6th September, com- 
plains of the misdeeds of the zamindari amlahs, 
who by their acts, either through mischief or negligence, bring their masters 
into disrepute ; they are always stirring up quarrels, so as to have suits pend- 
ing in court. Some of these again are prone to flattery and thereby obtain 
all control over their masters. The ryots, however, have become more 
intelligent, and are acquainted with the existing laws; but the zamindars 
nevertheless manage to oppress them, being led thereto by greed; and they, 
too, are in a manner to blame for the evil acts of their amlah. If this state 


Misdeeds of zamindars, &c., at Dacca. 


of things continues, it may lead Government to enact some very severe law. 


80. The Urdu Guide (the editor of which was on the special jury in 

Cases of Maulé Baksh and Heenan, aula Baksh’s case), after recapitulating the 

circumstances and evidence during the trials 

of Maul4 Baksh and Heenan in the High Court, proceeds to deliver his 
opinion as follows :— 


Our readers will, from the above, be able to see the difference in the 
two cases, which have to do with the well-known proverb—‘ woman, land, 
money: these three are the bases of all dispute.’ With reference to the 
first (¢.e. woman) the case stands thus, that Maula Baksh did not content 
himself with only enjoying the woman all day and leaving her at liberty 
to go to her husband’s house at night; but he let his lustful passions get 
hold of him to such an extent that, without any occurrence which might 
excite anger, or rage, or place one in dread, he took away a valuable life by 
means of arsenic. Heenan, full of seductive purposes, did not rest satisfied 
with enjoying himself the whole day, but in the excess of his lust committed 
the diabolical act of personating a thief, coming to another’s house at night, 
and in order to make his escape took the life of afellow-creature. The differ- 
ence, now, between these two cases is this; the one took away life with 
premeditation ; and the other, to save his reputation, killed a human being. 


In considering the difference between these, it appears that the 
punishment of the first should be greater than that of the second ; yet the 
sentences awarded by the Judge are both of them unsuitable to the respec- 
live cases; that is to say, the punishment in the case of Maula Baksh is 


Urnpvu Going, 
September 8th, 1877. 


Urnpvu GuIpg, 
September 15th, 1877. 
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very excessive, for a sentence less than hanging ought to have been passed 
and in the other case the sentence awarded was very slight, inasmuch 
as the act of knowingly and wilfully firing a loaded pistol, though at the first 
there may have been no intention, should have been visited, not with capital 
punishment, yet with some other severe sentence, which might inspire the 
minds of Englishmen with some degree of fear, in the future, before takin 

the life of a Hindustani. 5 
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